Chapter IX

THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS

THERE are two ways in which animals are kept by man.
In one, wild animals are caught and kept in confine-
ment, either for some sacred purpose or for amusement. It
is usually difficult to get such animals to breed in captivity,
and even when possible is seldom attempted, except in
modern menageries. Animal-keeping of this type is very
ancient, and we know that lions and monkeys were kept by
the Ancient Egyptians and Assyrians.

Such animal-keeping is not, however, what we mean by
domestication. In this term we really include two ideas,
the first that the animal shall be of some economic value to
its owner, and the second that its instincts shall be modified
in such a way that it becomes easier to manage and to breed
from than an animal which has merely been captured and
partly tamed.

The uses to which domestic animals are put are, of course,
numerous; they include the production of meat and milk;
hides, hair, and wool; transport, by draught, burden, or
riding; the killing of game and vermin; and, in the case of
the dog, protection from human enemies and wild animals.

We may then define a domestic animal as one which is
kept for one of these uses, and which breeds in captivity.
Of the animals which are tamed, but not really domesticated,
the elephant alone is of economic importance. It is seldom
bred in captivity because it takes too long to grow up. Of
the true domestic animals the most important are the dog,
cat, cow, sheep, goat, horse, ass, camel, reindeer, pig, buffalo,
yak, llama, and alpaca.

According to the old theory of stages of culture, and of
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